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Doing Justice and 
Loving Kindness 


By Rev. John Gill 
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What does the Lord requires of us, 


but to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with our God. Micah 6:8 


. / What form does “doing justice” take in your life or at your church? Most churches 
do a great job of “loving kindness” through service to the hungry and others in need. 
Our worship often leads us to “walk humbly” in our lives with greater trust in God. 
But what about justice? That’s where we tend to stumble sometimes. 

In service, we respond to Christ’s call to feed the hungry, clothe the naked and visit 
those in prison. But in Christ's life, we also SEE a call to be willing to walk with those 
who are in need and to challenge the social patterns that perpetuate that need. “The 
Lord has sent me...” he said, “to let the oppressed go free.” (Luke 4:18) In Christ, we 
are called both to be transformed and to be agents of transformation in the world. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 3B 
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e While people under the age of 40 equals 65% 
of the population, they are only on average about 
30% of existing congregations. 

e In the next 50 years the US population will grow by 
50%. 90% of that growth will be people of color. 

e In 2000, Hispanics became the largest racial ethnic 
minority. 


Did You Know? 


Interesting UCC Facts 
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e By 2050 there will be no majority 
racial group. 

e Since 1991 adult population in the US grew 
by 15%. During that same period the unchurched 
population grew by 92%! 

e 75 million US adults do not attend church. 


The Cost of Discipleship 


By: Rew Joseph Ingle 

“then the Lord formed a human being of dust from 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and the human became a living being.” Genesis 2:7 

The Christian and Jewish teaching is clear that humans 
are formed in the image of God and sustained by God’s 
ruah(breath). Each of us, brother and sister, are children of 
God, regardless of artificial distinctions such as class, race 
and sexual identity. So, the question becomes in the fall of 
2008, why are we allowing our governments to kill some 
of our brothers and sisters in death chambers when we are 
all created in God’s image? 

For a Christian, there is no theological justification for 
such state action. As the apostle Paul put it in Galatians 
3:27-28: “For as many of you as were baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” We are called to follow 
in discipleship Jesus of Nazareth, the teacher of love, 
forgiveness and reconciliation. We are to ”put on Christ.” 
It is his grace that rescues us all, no matter what we may 
have done. 

The problem, as Dietrich Bonheoffer pointed out, is the 
cost of discipleship. To “put on Christ” risks challenging 
the status quo as in standing up against the death penalty. 
Yet that is what our Lord and Savior calls us to do- 
“Whatsoever you do to the least of these, my brothers and 
sisters, you have done unto me.” 

So it is with some incomprehension I ponder the 
scheduled execution of Troy Davis by the state of Georgia 
on September 23, 2008 at 7:00 p.m. Our Christian 
position on this matter is clear but there is also the 
question of justice because Troy Davis probably did not 
commit the crime for which he was sentenced to death. 
Where is the outrage over this state sanctioned killing in 
our churches? 

Troy Davis, an African American, is convicted of killing 
a white policeman. Given the incontrovertible proof of 
racism in the administration of the death penalty in the 
state of Georgia (McCleskey v. Kemp), the mere allegation 
of such a crime should be carefully examined. And such 
concern was not manifest in this case. 

Rather, solely on the basis of eyewitness testimony, 
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most of which has been recanted, 

the “eye witnesses” repeatedly told 

of coercion and duress at the hands 

of policemen to obtain the original 
statements. One of the two unrecanted 
witnesses, Sylvester Coles, is also the 
leading suspect in the murder and had 
the same type of weapon used to kill 


Rev Joseph Ingle 


the police officer. Nine individuals 
have signed affidavits implicating Coles. There is no 
physical evidence to link Troy Davis to the crime. 

As McCleskey v. Kemp demonstrated, racism is alive 
and well in the administration of the death penalty in 
Georgia. It is especially manifest when corrupt police and 
court officials conspire to frame someone for a crime they 
did not commit. The attitude is often, “Well, if he didn't 
do that he probably did something else.” This in a state 
that maintained a system of neo-slavery with the convict 
lease system through World War II(See Slavery by Another 
Name by Douglas Blackmon). 


The death penalty is with us because whites use it to 
control and kill blacks. Putting aside all our Christian 
protests to the contrary, as a white man I know racism 
when I see it. We simply don’t care enough about black life 
to throw sand in the gears of the state killing machinery. 
Southern society has evolved from slavery, neo-slavery, 
lynching, execution to an astonishing incarceration rate 
that leads the world in per capita incarceration and with 
the largest death row in the Western world. And it’s all 
about race. 

If you doubt it, come with me to visit a Southern 
prison or death row. I have been in them all, seen horrors 
beyond belief and would suggest to you that in the 
Southern United States in the year of Our Lord 2008, it 
is still white over black. Or, to put it bluntly, the reason 
Troy Davis is likely to be executed on September 23rd is 
because he has been treated by the criminal justice system, 
from beginning to end, as just another black man. 

~ The Rev. Joseph B. Ingle is a U.C.C. minister in 
Nashville, Tennessee who has spent his ministry working with 
the imprisoned and condemned. His book, Last Rights: 13 
Fatal Encounters with the States Justice, was published in 
paperback by Sterling Publishing in June 2008. 


From the Conference Minister 


Dear Friends, 

As you know, each issue of 
Voices and Visions is organized 
around a theme, and for this issue, 
the theme is “Justice”. As you read 
through this issue, you will see an 
article about the death penalty, 
another from our delegate to the 
Board of Directors of Justice and 
Witness Ministries of the United 
Church of Christ, John Gill, about the Neighbors in 
Need offering, scheduled to be collected October 5th. 


Churches across our Conference have been leaders in their 


communities in supporting food banks, advocacy for racial 

justice, speaking for the inclusion and full rights of all 

people in the life of their churches and their communities. 

Other churches have been engaged in refugee resettlement, 

extending support to victims of hurricanes from Louisiana 

and Texas, and advocating for political prisoners from 
across the world. All this is the last few months! 

Often here in the South, when matters of faith are 
discussed, the first question asked is “Are you saved?” In 
considering the ministry of Jesus, in the Gospel of Luke 
4:18-21, he did not begin calling for repentance, but 
began preaching in his home synagogue with the words 
of Isaiah: “the spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
has anointed me to preach good news to the poor..., 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord”. The first 
question for Luke, then, is not about personal salvation, 
but the restoration of justice among us, the proclamation 
of the year of Jubilee, that is “the acceptable year of 
the Lord”, that year when all slaves are freed, all debts 
forgiven, all land returned to the original owners. Luke 
begins the ministry of Jesus with justice and restoration. 

So it is for us, the United Church of Christ in the 
South, we follow the drum major of justice, who leads 
with a different beat from many Christians. I believe ours 
is a ministry of first things, first things named by Jesus, 
first things named by the prophets, and first things for 
us as a church of the Reformed tradition. It has been 
this way for us as the successor to the Congregational 
denomination, a denomination if many “firsts”. Here in 
the South out of the list of firsts we usually associate with 
the United Church of Christ we take particular pride in 
the following: 

e 1700 — Samuel Sewall, a Congregationalist, produced 
the first anti-slavery pamphlet written in the Colonies 

e 1706 — Cotton Mathers, the Congregational 
theologian describes “Negroes as ‘children of God” 
and writes of “the God who looks on the heart, (who) 
is not moved by the colour of the Skin; is not more 
propitious to one Colour than another”. 

e 1773 — Phyllis Wheatley was the first African- 
American author published by Old South 
Congregational Church, Boston. 

e 1785 — Lemuel Hayes, a Congregationalist, the first 
African American ordained, in the United States 

e 1846 — the American Missionary Association became 
the first integrated anti-slavery society 

e 1976 — Joseph Evans, elected president of the United 
Church of Christ, the first African-American head of 
communion of a predominately white denomination. 

e 2008 — Barack Obama, for 20 years a member of 
Trinity United Church of Christ, the first African- 
American candidate nominated for President of the 
United States by a major political party. 

We have been a people of justice since our earliest days. 
It is the sacred calling to which God has called us, and one 
to which we in the Southeast have sought to be faithful. 

Reaces 
Tim Downs 
Timothy C. Downs 


Conference Minister 


AROUND THE CONFERENCE: 


News from Local Congregations 


First Congregational United Church of Christ 
“Welcome Back to Campus Cookout” 

First Congregational United Church of Christ 
first outreach ministry cookout was a success. 
Over 200 Talladega College students were 
welcomed back to campus with a cookout meal 
Friday, August 22 on the church grounds. The 
students were welcomed back with hotdogs, cold 
beverages, potato chips, cookies with Christian 
music and great fellowship. While tropical storm 
“Faye” whirls around to the south of us the good 
Lord Jesus provided us great weather for this 
inaugural occasion. Throughout the week the 
weather had been hot but the climate was cool 
with a slight breeze from the east that provided 
what we all believe to be the perfect condition. 
Our expectations were around 40-60 students 
but when 200 students participated we were just 
awe inspired. Ms. Talladega College and Mr. 
Talladega College participated along with the 
Student Government President. Even Talladega 
College President Billy Hawkins came by to wish 
us well. Did I mention prize give a ways? Well, 
Sister Holloway and Ms. Talladega College took to 
the microphone and called out matching numbers 


given to students and provided prizes provided by 


the Southeast Conference United Church of Christ 


and First Congregational United Church of Christ. 
Prizes consisted of frizz bees, T-shirts, folders with 
ink pens and pencils, tracts, buttons, etc. 

First Congregational United Church of 
Christ met in April of 2008 to discuss various 
outreach ministry strategies and during the 
discussion Brother Aremu suggested a cookout 
for the students. All of the members thought it 
was a fantastic idea and with further discussions 
to follow. Throughout the Summer Months 
of June/July the congregation met to pray and 
plan in detail for this spectacular event. One of 
the key elements to the event was the Pastor's 
participation in the Freshman Orientation on 
Sunday, August 10. The pastor's comments ended 
with an invitation to the students to attend the 
congregation's welcome back to campus cookout! 
‘The cookout was followed up on Sunday, August 
24 with a dinner meal for all the students that 
attended worship service. What do we do for an 
encore? “Welcome Back to Campus Cookout 
2009” is on the way!!! 


~Article Written By: Rev. Reginald N. Holloway 
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Doing Justice and 
Loving Kindness... 
Cover Story Contd. 


Just to show you that working for social justice 
doesn’t ALWAYS have to take the form of letter-writing 
campaigns, public protests and civil disobedience, 
let me tell you about an interesting effort started by 
members of my church. Some time ago, our adult 
discussion group studied about the concept of the 
biblical jubilee. Bob Rundle, John Lackey and others were inspired by 
that study to do something. So they formed an ecumenical study group 
in the community to share what they had learned about the biblical call 
to address economic inequity and injustice. 

This small effort eventually led to the idea of holding monthly Faith 
and Justice Movie Nights, using documentary films as the focus of 
public forums to learn about and discuss a whole variety of social justice 


issues. Over the last four years, the topics have covered everything from 
energy use to the influence of money in politics, and the war in Iraq 

to approaches to health care by our current presidential candidates. 
Often, the gatherings have been small, but sometimes, the church has 
been filled with people from all over the community who are concerned 
about a particular issue. People are educated, connected and perhaps 
inspired to do some justice in their own lives as a result. 

How might you “do justice” in your local church setting? Take a look 
around. What issues catch your attention or ignite a little ‘righteous 
anger’ in you? What gifts do you bring to the table? Where do you feel 
called not only to serve, but to serve as an agent of change? Justice and 
Witness Ministries of the United Church of Christ has gifted staff people 
and tons of resources that can guide you. Right now, for example, there 
is a big push to find churches and volunteers willing to be part of “Our 
Faith, Our Vote,” a non-partisan effort to register voters and increase 
participation in the democratic process. You can find everything you 
need to get started at http://www.ucc.org/ourfaithourvote/ 

So don’t be shy. As Isaiah said, “Shout out! Do not hold back!” Find 
your voice. Do some justice in your community. Just because we walk 
humbly doesn’t mean we can’t make a few waves. Like the motto of 
Justice and Witness ministries says, “Imagine, another world is possible.” 
And we are called to be part of making that ‘possible world’ a reality. 

~John Gill, Southeast Conference Board representative to Justice and 
Witness Ministries 


Modeling the Mission 


Interview with Linda Ellis 


Linda Ellis is the Executive director 
of the Atlanta Lesbian Health Initiative. 
She and her family attend Central 
Congregational Church, UCC in 
Atlanta. Linda has a Masters of Divinity 
from Emorys Candler School of Theology 
and currently is pursuing a counseling 
degree to offer services in the support of 
LGBT families. 

1. What is The Health Initiative and how did you 
become the director? 

The official mission is: “The Atlanta Lesbian Health 
Initiative is dedicated to improving the health and well- 
being of lesbians and other members of the Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual, Transgender and Queer community through 
education, advocacy, support and access to care”. We 
were founded in 1996, and are still the only non-profit 
agency in the southeast solely devoted to providing 
health education, advocacy and services in support of 
lesbians, their partners and their families. We began as an 
organization supporting lesbians diagnosed with cancer, 
and have expanded our focus over the last 12 years to 
include prevention education and to encourage all lesbians 
— and other members of our community — to lead 
healthier lives. 

I joined the Health Initiative as Executive Director 
in 2002. Prior to that, I served for 6 years as the first 
Executive Director of YouthPride, a program supporting 
Atlanta’s LGBT youth. I got involved with community 
based non-profits during my time at Candler, working on 
my MDiv. I’m also a licensed therapist, and through my 
work with non-profits in the LGBT community, I’ve been 
able to pull on both my therapy and theological training. 


It’s good work. I’m grateful for the chance to be a part of it. 


2. What are the greatest challenges facing the LGBT 
community today? 

I think that one of the greatest challenges that we face 
as a community is the growing difference between the 
experiences of those of us who have been able to develop 
a supportive community around ourselves and those 
that still struggle to live openly. It’s often times a matter 
of income or education, as is often the case with issues 
of rights and justice — those living on the edges of any 
community struggle more. But increasingly, it’s a question 
of geography. Those of us that are fortunate enough to live 
within the safety net of a major metropolitan area have a 
very different experience than those living just a few miles 
into more suburban or rural areas. 

It’s relatively easy for someone living inside of Atlanta’s 
perimeter to find a gay or lesbian friendly healthcare 
provider when we're facing an illness, or an attorney 
familiar with the necessary legal and financial protections 
that LGBT folks need to consider. We've got a greater 
likelihood of being employed by a company that offers 
domestic partner benefits, or of finding that our child’s 
3rd grade teacher is comfortable with same sex parents. 
Living in this bubble of safety, it’s a temptation for us to 
assume that the battle’s been won — and that’s far from 
the truth. 

The calls that I get here at the Health Initiative are 
increasingly from folks living well-beyond the Atlanta 
— women and men who still live very closeted lives, and 
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who are desperate for some support as they face the same 
issues and hurdles that we all face — an illness, a break in 
a relationship, raising kids or caring for aging parents — 
but with the added stressors of not being able to be fully 
honest with who they are, of not being able to openly 
claim the support of a partner. Worse case scenarios still 
exist — partners denied access to a dying loved one’s 
hospital room, children taken from the parents, folks 
fearing experiencing physical violence. 

These days at the Health Initiative, we're expanding 
our network healthcare providers trained to provide care 
that is respectful and supportive of the LGBT community, 
so that when a woman calls from a rural part of the state 
looking for a doctor she can feel safe speaking openly with, 
we'll have one to refer her to. We're creating networks 
of support across the state, as well, so that if a woman 
needs a ride to treatment for an illness, or a referral to an 
a supportive attorney to help with writing a will — or 
just to meet for coffee for some support, someone will be 
there. 

3. Where do you see hopeful progress when it comes to 
LGBT health? 

One of my favorite parts of my job is leading cultural 
competency training programs for healthcare providers 
— doctors, nurses, social workers — across the state. I see 
hope in the fact that the response that I get these days is 
less one of “we don’t work with those kind” and more “I 
want to help, I’m just not sure how”. That’s the kind of 
folks I love to work with — and I know that when we're 
done, we'll have a new referral to add to the list — and the 
network of support will be a little bit stronger. 

4. How can local UCC churches support your work 
and the work of others non-profits like yours? 

You know that the first thing I have to say is support 
us financially. Most LGBT organizations are small and 
struggle to make it month to month. Grant funding is 
tough to come by and the support that some nonprofits 
count on like mainstream employee giving programs or 
government contracts just isn’t available to us. Without 
the support of individuals, we wouldn't make it. And a 
financial donation makes a loud public display of support. 
Early on in my tenure at YouthPride, one of my proudest 
accomplishments was a small grant that we received from 
my own congregation, Central Congregational. That gift 
did more than fund the couple of coffee houses that we 
asked for help with — it communicated to everyone that 
learned of it that people of faith were standing with us, 
and that meant a great deal us. 

Beyond that, we need help in expanding the network 
of supportive folks. Whether you are gay or straight, let 
us know that youre there, and you're willing to help. 

Host a workshop for the various professionals in your 
congregation where they can learn what changes they can 
make to ensure that their practice, whether it is healthcare, 
law, accounting or school teaching, is supportive of the 
LGBT folks in your community (call me — I'd be happy 
to come lead it). And then compile a list of those folks 
and share it with the local organizations serving your 
community. And if there’s not an organization to reach 
out to, create flyer that includes the list and put in the 
local bookstores and coffee shops. It will let the folks 
around you know that you are there and that you are truly 


walking the talk. What a witness — what a gift. 


Worship Frames: How We Shape and 
Interpret Our Experience of God 


by Deborah J. Kapp 

Worship is a congregation's 
most important practice. In 
worship we encounter God’s 
gracious presence and come face 
to face with the frailty, goodness, 
and potential of our humanity. 
We are comforted, corrected, 
forgiven, healed, challenged, and 
sometimes even disturbed by 
the divine and one another. We 


morally formed and sent by God into the world. 

The mysterious and uncontrollable work of the Spirit 
is at the heart of all genuine worship. Yet worshipers 
and leaders work hard to worship. In Worship Frames, 
Deborah Kapp explores how the sociological concept 
of frames can help us better understand the social and 
human dynamics of worship. 


Called for Life: 


Finding Meaning in Retirement 


by Paul C. Clayton 

Called for Life reflects on our 
calling to serve God and neighbor 
in the context of retirement. 
People facing retirement ask a 
variety of questions, each framed 
by a different perspective. “Will 
I ever be interested in retiring?” 
some baby boomers ask. “Who am 
I now?” newly retired clergy ask. 
“What, if anything, is God calling 


me to do and be after retirement?” 


all inquire. This book is built on the assumption that 
most people don’t want to spend the last third of their 
lives doing nothing. What they want is a life that is worth 
living, an occupation that will help others, a retirement in 
which they can continue to exercise their calling. 


Reverse Mentoring: How Young 


Leaders Can Transform the Church 
and Why We Should Let Them 


by Earl Creps 
Earl Creps is known for his 
work in connecting the younger 
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generation of postmoderns with 
their Boomer predecessors. 
Creps takes up the topic of how 
older church leaders can learn 
from younger leaders who are 


more conversant with culture, EADERS C1 
{AND WHY WE 


TRANSFOR 


technology, and social context. In 
addition to making the benefits 


of what he calls “reverse mentoring” apparent, he also 
makes it accessible by offering practical steps to implement 
this discipline at both personal and organizational 

levels, particularly in communication, evangelism, and 
leadership. Creps’ new book is a topic of interest both 
inside and outside the church as older leaders realize that 
they’re not “getting it” when it comes to technologies 
(iPod, IM, blogging) or cultural issues such as the fact that 
younger people see the world in an entirely different way. 


